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Fuller Electric builds all types 
of power and distribution trans- 
formers. This is one of a pair 
built for the new cross-Channel 
D.C. power link with France 
and believed to be the largest 
rectifier transformers in the 
world. Rating is 95/95/65 MVA 
284 /83.6/33 kV. 
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Mirrlees Monarch 
diesel engines are 
available as 6, 8 and 
10 cylinder vertical 
in-line units devel- 
oping 1600 to 4,340 
b.h.p. at 200 to 300 
r.p.m. and also in 16 
cylinder Vee form 
developing 7,000 
b.h.p. at 375 r.p.m. 








THE WORLD DRAWS GREEDILY on electric power and light. Every day 
expanding industry, new public undertakings, improved transportation and 
increasing domestic load call for more and more power. Hawker Siddeley 
is heiping to meet this demand by supplying the vital generation and dis- 
tribution equipment. Their new subsidiary, Hawker Siddeley Engineering, 
will engineer and develop comprehensive power schemes — with or 
without automatic and/or remote control — anywhere in the world. 
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trial distribution 
systems of up to 
33000 volts, 1000 
MVA. This 440 volt 
switchboard is fora 
television station. 
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EASTERN NIGERIA 
SAFE, SOUND AND 
FRIENDLY 


Independent Nigeria offers a warm welcome to British 
industrial enterprise. Nowhere are the opportunities 
greater than in Eastern Nigeria. 


Details ? In a comprehensive and objective survey, prepared 
for the Government of Eastern Nigeria by the Econo- 
mist Intelligence Unit, you will find full information 
on the country’s rich mineral and agricultural re- 
sources, its expanding public services and abundant 
power and labour potential, its vast internal and 
neighbouring markets, its political stability and its 
realistic incentive legislation. 


Please write or telephone today for a free copy of “Investment 
Opportunities in Eastern Nigeria’’—your practical, up-to-the- 
minute, illustrated guide to one of the Commonwealth's finest 
and friendliest investment fields. 


The Industrial Liaison Officer 
Office of the Agent-General for Eastern Nigeria 
9 Northumberland Avenue, London, WC2. (Tel. TRAfalgar 1244) 
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V/O Machinoexport 


Exports : 


Single-bucket excavators from 
0.25 to 3 cu.m. capacity 


Multi-bucket excavators 
of various output 


All enquiries should be forwarded to : 


Vv/O Machinoexport, 
Moscow, G-200 
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Nowhere can travel be more exciting than in East Africa, 
and East African Railways and Harbours arrange a series 
of all-inclusive holidays which take in many of the 
incredible sights to be found on the East African lakes, 


at the head waters of the Nile and in the game reserves, 
perhaps the richest in wild life in the world. 
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But there is more than big game in East Africa. As bigger 
crops of coffee, cotton, sisal and tea are grown, and as 
greater quantities of minerals are mined, so increased 
spending power, particularly of the 20,000,000 African 
population, leads to the growth of local industry to meet 
new demands for all kinds of goods. The transport needs 
of agriculture, mining and industry are the prime concern 
of East African Railways and Harbours. Last year nearly 
4,000,000 tons of public traffic moved over their 12,000- 
mile nation-wide transport system, which is constantly 
being developed to serve the country’s expanding economy. 


Full particulars of all E.A.R. & H. services are available from:— 


THE CHIEF COMMERCIAL SUPERINTENDENT, 
EAST AFRICAN RAILWAYS & HARBOURS, 
P.O. BOX 30006, NAIROBI, KENYA. 


East African Railways 


& Harbours 
...- AT YOUR SERVICE 
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Uganda Agreement 


T the Uganda Constitutional Conference in London 
Astor was made when, for the first time, representa- 

tives from all parts of Uganda sat down together to 
discuss their own future. That this in itself should be an 
achievement is a measure of the deep rifts that have divided 
the country in the past. 

Uganda is a country which might well have achieved 
independence at an earlier stage. With far more in the 
way of natural resources than its neighbour Tanganyika, 
and almost equally free of racial problems, the main 
obstacle to progress has been the feudal kingdom of 
Buganda. The kingdom occupies a key place in the nation’s 
affairs containing within its borders the national capital 
city of Kampala, the main port, the University College and 
the airport. In fact Buganda is the richest province, 
strategically the most important, and any division of the 
country into two separate states is quite inconceivable. 
That the influence of the Kabaka is still considerable was 
shown very clearly when he ordered his citizens not to vote 
in the March elections and only five per cent of the voters 
dared to disobey. 

Such a situation therefore, represented a considerable 
challenge even to Mr. Macleod, and would obviously call 
for all his well-known skill in handling African Constitu- 
tional conferences and perhaps even more so for his ability 
: keep them going when everyone else thinks they have 
ailed. 

In the event, the measure of agreement reached at the 
Conference was a triumph, not so much for Uganda’s 
harmonious development, as for the diplomacy of the 
Colonial Secretary in what turned out to be his final act in 
colonial affairs before he was sacrificed to the right wing of 
the Conservative Party. 

The conclusions of the conference were in reality merely 
an “agreement to make an agreement’’. By holding out 
the promise of full self-government next March and inde- 
pendence in about a year’s time Mr. Macleod was able to 
goad the delegates to shelve almost all the real prob- 
ems. 

The fundamental political problem in the relationship 
between Buganda and the rest of the country, and the one 
which caused the Chief Minister, Mr. Kiwanuka and his 
colleagues to walk out at one point in the conference, 
concerns the method by which Buganda will return its 
members to the National Assembly, As a compromise the 
Lukiko (Parliament) of Buganda is to be allowed to decide 
whether to hold direct elections like the rest of the country or 
whether they themselves will act as an electoral college and 
choose their own members without recourse to the popular 
mandate. Mr. Kiwanuka is already having second thoughts 
about this. The conference made yet another concession 


to the Buganda delegation by agreeing to scrap the Munster 
Commission’s recommendation that the issue of the “‘lost 
counties”, some 8,000 square miles of Buganda territory 
claimed by the neighbouring kingdom of Bunyoro, should be 
decided by a popular referendum. Also, Buganda is to be 
allowed to keep its own police force although the national 
police will operate in Buganda as well. This too will 
remain a source of potential friction and indeed is grimly 
reminiscent of the Congo, unless the Kabaka and his 
Ministers change their customary truculent attitude. 

Other controversial matters such as choice of a Head of 
State as well as awkward financial and administrative 
problems were also conveniently set aside. Already a few 
days after this “‘successful” conference, it is widely realised 
that a further conference will have to be called next year in 
order to resolve all the outstanding difficulties. 

Mr. Macleod has only been able to get away with this 
because he enjoys the confidence of a number of African 
leaders. In fact his successor will have about a year in 
which to solve a lot of hitherto insoluble problems. Had 
Mr. Macleod’s translation from the Colonial Office to the 
Conservative Party organisation been announced a week or 
two earlier, the outcome of the Uganda Conference might 
have been a very different one. 


Ghana’s Tragedy 


AST month’s Cabinet changes and political arrests in 
| sitana reflect a shift towards the authoritarian wing of 

the Convention People’s Party—not, as is widely 
believed, a shift to the Left as we conceive it. President 
Nkrumah’s waning popularity, and his consequent need to 
use extra-lawful means to contain the opposition can be 
understood only by reference to Ghana’s internal problems 
It does not make sense if it is interpreted in terms of inter- 
national alignments and the Cold War. 

To begin with, the dismissed Cabinet Ministers had in 
common not anti-Communist attitudes, but disapproval of 
Ghana’s last budget. Their motives were mixed. Some, 
like Mr. Quaidoo, believed the government was asking too 
much in the way of sacrifice from the ordinary people of 
Ghana. Others frankly resented the (relative) austerity 
they themselves were being asked, in minor measure, to 
share. Others still distrusted the general revolutionary 
pace of advance, which, they felt, the economy could not 
bear. 

Unfortunately for Dr. Nkrumah, all these sentiments 
reflected the reactions of different sections of the Ghanaian 
public. Hence the danger of allowing these men to give 
vent to their criticisms. And hence the government’s 
authoritarian measures to silence them. 
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There is no doubt that Dr. Nkrumah has blundered 
badly. His last budget was not a socialist one: it was 
anti-equalitarian and unfair. In attempting to “‘revolution- 
ise’ the economy, he has lost sight of the need to carry his 
people with him. In assuming his people’s automatic 
loyalty, he assumed too much. He has accomplished 
what would have been assumed a year ago to be virtually 
impossible—the alienation of the sympathies of a substan- 
tial part, if not the majority, of ordinary Ghanaians. This 
is the tragedy of Ghana—not the specious hysteria of anti- 
British and anti-Commonwealth sentiment expressed by the 
lunatic fringe in Ghanaian journalism. 

Dr. Nkrumah’s present policies will be most truly 
lamented not by those who interpret them as a threat to 
Western interests—or indeed to Commonwealth interests— 
but by those who value the liberty of the individual, in 
Ghana as everywhere else. 


Kariba Dam Trouble 


HE economic lynch-pin of the whole of Sir Roy 
Welensky’s Federation, the great Kariba dam scheme, 
has now run into serious trouble. 

The Italian constructional firm of Impresit are now 
engaged in building a £1.8 million abutment to strengthen 
weaknesses discovered in the south wall of the dam. 

It now appears that, when construction of the scheme 
began in 1955, far from sufficient attention was paid to 
preliminary geological survey work. The first trial holes 
were apparently not drilled into the south bank until 1956, 
and the last 300 feet of drilling was through soft decomposed 
rock (mica schist). By that time, however, enormous sums 
had already been spent on constructional work. 

All this has given rise to a lot of heart searching, but the 
Federal Government is being extremely cagey. Sir Malcolm 
Barrow, Federal Minister of Power, in reply to questions in 
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the Assembly, has stated that £400,000 was spent on 
drilling and geological survey work before construction 
began, but he was unable to substantiate the figure and 
Federal Power Board reports show £152,000 spent on 
geological work but only £10,000 on drilling. 

Even more disturbing is a report made in 1956 by the 
former director of the N. Rhodesia Department of Geologi- 
cal Survey, and now released with some reluctance. It 
severely criticises the siting of the underground power 
house in the “‘worst available ground” and refers frequently 
to “the possibility of cracks’. It so happens that this is 
very close to the southern end of the dam wall where the 
weakness now lies. The Federal Power Board, however, 
chose to ignore this report. 

Not without significance also is the fact that the dam 
itself, it is now recalled, was designed by M. André Cone, 
who was also responsible for the Malpasset Dam which 
collapsed with such disastrous effect in Southern France. 
This also was reported to be due to geological weaknesses. 

Even the measures now being taken cannot guarantee that 
the dam will remain sound. The consequences of a major 
failure are frightful to contemplate. The artificial Lake 
Kariba is 175 miles in length and covers nearly 2,000 square 
miles. The crucial test will come within the next two years 
with the weak area being subjected to increasing pressure as 
the lake gradually rises up the 420 ft. high wall to its maxi- 
mum height. Thousands of lives and certainly many 
millions of pounds worth of property would be jeopardised, 
and the power for many industries lost. The whole econo- 
mic future of the region would be most seriously affected. 

Yet the Federal authorities have refused a public enquiry 
into the matter, and at the time of writing have not agreed 
to a select committee either. This silence on the part of 
the authorities is itself alarming and more eloquent than 
any of their glibly reassuring phrases. 

Had political and prestige considerations not caused the 
Federal Government to reject the smaller and far less costly 
Kafue scheme in favour of the present project, the situation 
need never have arisen. 





THE HIGH COMMISION 
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rates, islands adrift in Southern Africa, have pleaded in 
vain for attention. Basutoland, Bechuanaland and 
Swaziland are surrounded or partly surrounded by South 
Africa, and their history has been dominated largely by that 
fact. ‘Their economies have been closely tied to that of 
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South Africa—whose lead, incidentally, they have recently 
had to follow in decimalising their currency. 


TERRITORIES 
last 7? 


MARGARET ROBERTS 


Now they are emerging—with a new confidence that 
reflects the firm assurance that with South Africa’s departure 
from the Commonwealth, the Republic has finally relin- 
quished the hope of incorporating the Protectorates. This, 
in turn, has produced a new serious interest in the important 
strategic and political potential of the High Commission 
Territories--so called because they are governed by the British 
High Commissioner (now also the Ambassador) in Pretoria. 
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A quick survey 


Bechuanaland is the largest of the three, with 225,000 
square miles. Land-locked between South Africa, South- 
West Africa and Southern Rhodesia, its deserty tracts have 
attracted little development capital. The territory hit the 
headlines only when Seretse Khama, ex-Paramount Chief 
of the Bamangwato tribe, married a London girl; and, 
before that, when his uncle, Tshekedi, then Regent, pre- 
sumed to order the beating of a white man for assaulting 
one of his woman subjects. Such “scandalous” behaviour 
apart, the Bechuanas are cattle people ; and their chief 
problems are associated with cattle shortage of water and 
grazing, need for modern abattoirs, the ubiquitous foot and 
mouth disease. 

Until recently most of Bechuanalands’ beef, its main 
export, was taken by South Africa. But it was not a 
particularly stable outlet, since South Africa’s willingness to 
take it depends largely on the state of the market, and the 
lobby of her own beef producers. In 1960, for the first time 
substantial markets were found in central Africa and even 
overseas. 

Some deposits of gold, asbestos, manganese, copper, 
nickel and coal have been found, and the right to prospect 
has been granted to the Rhodesian Selection Trust Company 
—under terms unusually favourable to the Bechuanas. 
They had in Tshekedi Khama a brave and stubborn 
negotiator. Bechuanaland has not—or should not have— 
a “‘white settler’ problem, with a declining European 
population of 2,400 in a total of over 300,000 inhabitants. 

Basutoland is the most vulnerable of the three. Its 
11,700 square miles are surrounded entirely by South 
Africa. At any one time something like 40 per cent of its 
adult males are away working in South Africa. Apart 
from a few diamonds in the north, the territory has no 
mineral wealth. Its only natural resource is the land, 
much of which is badly eroded, though potentially fertile. 
The British Central Office of Information Fact Sheet on 
Basutoland lists small quantities of wool, mohair, beans, 
peas and cattle as its “main” exports—together worth 
about £14m; and concludes drily: ““The Republic of South 
Africa is the chief market and main source of imports”’. 

Again there is no real “‘settler’’ problem. All Basuto 
land is held in trust for the people by the Paramount Chief, 
and none may be alienated. There are about 2,000 
Europeans in a total population of some 640,000. But if 
the Europeans are not in a position to make trouble, the 
Basutos themselves are. With a long history of close 
contact with Europeans in South Africa, the Basutos are a 
sophisticated, ambitious people, and there will be trouble 
if they are frustrated. 

Swaziland is by far the smallest (6,700 squre miles), but 
potentially the richest and politically probably the most 
significant of the three territories. It has the largest 
proportion of European settlers—9,000 in a total popula- 
tion of 254,000—seventy-five per cent of them South 
Africans, and all with a considerable economic stake in the 
territory. 

The British government, through the Colonial Develop- 
ment Corporation, has put far more money into the develop- 
ment of Swaziland than into the other two combined; 
and this has been multiplied by private, largely South 
African, capital. Asbestos is easily the most lucrative 
export; but the last few years have seen a boom in sugar, 
the discovery of rich iron-ore deposits at Bomvu Ridge, and 
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rapid expansion in the production of cotton, timber and 
beef. This inherent fertility means that Britain can put 
much of its development capital into the infrastructure of 
the economy, and let private capital do the rest—though 
the CDC is in partnership with private firms in a few 
commercial enterprises. 

An unusual feature in Swaziland is the Native Land 
Settlement Fund started for the Swazis in 1946 on the 
initiative of the Paramount Chief, Sobhuza II, to buy back 
land from European settlers for the “Swazi Nation’’. 

Fifty-five per cent of the land now belongs to individual 
Swazis or to the Paramount Chief in the name of the Nation. 

The economy of Swaziland, like that of the other two 
territories, has been geared largely to that of South Africa. 
The extent of this tie is illustrated by the story of South 
Africa’s sugar quota under the Commonwealth Sugar 
Agreement. As a member of the Agreement, South 
Africa was able to sell about 15 per cent of its sugar at the 
very favourable “‘negotiated price”. Swaziland is not a 
member of the Agreement, but was given a part of South 
Africa’s quota. When, therefore, South Africa’s quota 
comes to an end, following her departure from the Common- 
wealth, Swaziland is also affected. Negotiations are now 
under way ; but not, as one might have expected, to give 
Swaziland an independent quota under the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement. On the contrary, as far as one can see, 
the British government is attempting to secure for South 
Africa, by bilateral and international agreements, the 
same overall position as she enjoyed formerly—with the 
indirect result that Swaziland will continue to share in any 
advantages South Africa may be able to secure. It seems a 
pity that the South African sugar industry should have to 
be propped up in order to preserve Swaziland’s interests. 

But two months ago, an important new development was 
announced, which will slowly shift the direction of Swazi- 
land’s trade away from its present dependence on South 
Africa. A railway line, Swaziland’s first, is to be built to 
link the iron-ore mines at Bomvu Ridge with Mozambique 
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to the north. The railway will naturally carry goods 
other than iron-ore, and we can expect Swaziland’s trade to 
move gradually from the Natal ports to Lourenzo Marques. 
Not, perhaps, the most stable alternative, but if one’s eggs 
must be carried in unreliable baskets, two are better than 
one. 


Political development neglected 


What is the political future of these territories? It is 
surely unnecessary to stress the importance of that question. 
A peaceful transfer of political power to African hands at 
these strategic points could be a powerful example in the 
whole of central and southern Africa. Conversely, to the 
extent that non-racial democracy fails in these Protecto- 
rates, the South African pattern of government will be 
vindicated. 

Political development in the territories has been sadly 
neglected—probably largely because of British ambivalence 
until recently about whether the Protectorates would end up 
as part of South Africa. Basutoland and Bechuanaland 
were given their first constitutions with a Legislative 
Council only last year. Swaziland’s first is only now being 
negotiated. Before the introduction of Legislative Coun- 
cils, each territory was governed directly by a resident 
Commissioner responsible to the High Commissioner in 
Pretoria, and thence to the Commonwealth Relations 
Office. The Resident Commissioner was advised by the 
Paramount Chiefs and other tribal authorities; and, in the 
case of Swaziland, by an elected European Advisory 
Council. Africans had no elective voice even in their 
advisory capacity. 

Nor is the elective principle very much more in evidence 
in the new Legislative Councils. In Basutoland, half the 
Council members are indirectly elected by the elected 
district councils, and the other half are ex-officio chiefs and 
Paramount Chief nominees. Already, with the Council 
barely a year old, there is an almost unanimous demand for 
direct elections and responsible government. Perhaps 
most important, these demands have the backing of the 
sophisticated and intelligent young Paramount Chief, 
Moshoeshoe II, lately of Oxford University. It is difficult 
to see why these demands should be resisted—and easy to 
anticipate that if they are, the Basutos, who are militant 
nationalists, can cause a lot of unnecessary trouble. 

Bechuanaland presents a rather different problem. There 
is only one small, not very influential political party, and 
the fount of power still rests with the tribal authorities. 
Perhaps because of the lack of a nationalist dynamic, the 
Bechuanas were given a constitution which could lead to 
trouble later : certainly it is deeply resented by the younger, 
more modern elements in the population. The essential 
point of conflict is that the Legislative Council members 
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are elected by racial groups : ten Europeans, ten Africans 
and one Asian. The Europeans are directly elected, the 
Africans indirectly elected on the basis of tribal assemblies 
acting as electoral colleges. 

Bechuanaland has never known any deep inter-racial 
conflicts, and it seems a pity to introduce overtly racial 
divisions into the Legislative Council right at the start. 
To be fair to the British government, however, it should be 
said that this scheme was devised by the Bechuna themselves 
to give a smooth transition from traditional methods of 
government to modern elective forms. It can only be 
hoped that the present set-up will not establish and perpet- 
uate racial divisions which were largely lacking. 

Much the same issues are raised with graver consequences, 
for the Swaziland constitution, now being devised. The 
Paramount Chief has allied himself with the European 
population in requesting a constitution along the lines of 
Bechuanaland. He is a respected but highly traditionalist 
figure, concerned to preserve his influential position in the 
African “side” of Swaziland politics. He wants no truck 
with what he calls “‘European” democracy, and its divisive 
““one man, one vote”’ ideology. The Legislative Council, he 
says should have an equal number of elected Europeans, and 
Swazis appointed by the Swazi National Council, in which 
his position is assured. 

However, unlike Bechuanaland, Swaziland has a dynamic, 
but moderate, nationalist party, the Swaziland Progressive 
Party (SPP). The SPP demands a non-racial elected 
Council, with provision for Royal nominees and special 
communal representation for minorities for the time being. 
They propose that the Paramount Chief’s position should be 
assured by giving him roughly the position of the Sultan of 
Zanzibar—a constitutional monarch ! with authority over 
Swazilanders of all colours. 

Unfortunately, the SPP has been excluded from the 
deliberations of the Consitutional Committee, because it has 
refused to accept the Chief’s proposals. It has intelligently 
engaged the services of Professor Denis Cowan of Capetown 
University, to put its case to the British government. The 
2,000-strong Eur-Africans (people of mixed blood) have 
allied with the SPP in demanding a non-racial democracy; 
for under the Chief’s proposals they would have no effective 
voice in government. 

It would be a pity if the case of the SPP were to go by 
default—if Swaziland’s body politic were to be racially divi- 
ded from the start. The danger of entrenching the racial 
approach to politics is far greater in Swaziland than in 
Bechuanaland, since much greater economic interests are at 
stake. The only way to encourage multi-racial thinking is 
to establish a non-racial franchise, however it is qualified in 
the early stages. To define the Legislative Council in racial 
terms from the very start is to set the territory’s political 
direction on the South African pattern. It will also create 
the usual problems for Britain in the future—problems of 
arbitrating between what has unnecessary become “‘Euro- 
pean” and “‘African’’ interests. 

To sum up, what is needed is an informed public opinion 
in Britain—a public opinion which is alive to the potential 
value of these territories, politically and economically. 
They could become a shining example of the sincerity of the 
“wind of change” speech. They could also become the 
symbol of British failure in the settler areas of Africa: the 
proof of the accusation that we cannot present an effective 
alternative to the policies of Dr. Verwoerd. 
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Community Development in Africa 


Amrit Lal 


Community development is a term which can be heard 
everywhere in Africa today. There still is, however, a 
great confusion about what it really means. In the African 
context the best interpretation of the term is that given in a 
document entitled ““Community development and Related 
Services’’ published by the United Nations Department of 
Economic and Social Affairs, New York, 1960. It says: 

“The term ‘community development’ has come into 
international usage to connote the process by which the 
efforts of the people themselves are united with those of 
governmental authorities to improve the economic, 
social and cultural conditions of communities, to inte- 
grate these communities into the life of the nation, and 
to enable them to contribute fully to national progress’’. 

This is a very comprehensive definition and not all the 
African Governments use the term to include various 
projects under way. The real test is whether it increases 
the wish and capacity of the people to help themselves. The 
crucial importance of community development, therefore, is 
not only in achieving particular targets but in creating self- 
generating dynamism among the people. This requires 
enthusiastic participation and initiative on the side of the 
people and financial and technical means to be supplied 
by the authorities where these are lacking. Ideally, 
community development should include provision for 
services and this was clearly recognised in Egypt, where the 
planning council declared, “‘A nation’s civilization is meas- 
ured by the services its individuals have access to’’. 

A division of some importance is that between rural 
community development and urban community develop- 
ment. Apart from the fact that requirements of an urban 
community are different from those of a rural community, 
in Africa urbanisation is just beginning. Unfortunately, 
not so much attention is being paid to urban community 
development in Africa with the exception of a few countries 
like Ghana and Nigeria. This is a great pity because if 
proper attention were given now, Africans could avoid some 
the worst problems created by extremely rapid urbanisation 
in impoverished economies like those of India or Japan. 

The most effective method used for community develop- 
ment has been the adult literacy classes. Due to it a new 
awareness of outside world is being brought to Africans and 
the people are learning to work voluntarily for their own 
benefit. Not only are they able to judge their own needs 
but also able to co-ordinate their plans on a regional or 
national level. It has proved invaluable for reaching the 
people in rural areas and winning their confidence so that 
institutional changes can be introduced with a minimum of 
opposition. The literacy campaigns have in almost all cases 
grown to such proportions that it has required feats of 
Organisation in finding teachers, teaching materials and 
holding examinations etc. For instance, in Ghana and 
Western Nigeria about one per cent of the adult population 
has become literate during the last eight years. Even this 
numerical success is far outweighed by the social significance 
of the literacy movement. 


Another method for community development which is 
economically the most fruitful is to involve people in 
construction projects to which they contribute labour and 
sometimes part of the expenses. The nature of these 
projects is always utilitarian like the construction of roads, 
bridges, and dams. In the villages it includes constructing 
gutters and latrines as well as schools and community 
centres for group meetings. It has been observed that for 
most projects help from outside in the form of craftsmen to 
do particular jobs, technical advice to plan a project and 
building materials is required. All the governments have 
different levels of organisations for meeting these require- 
ments but more and more it is recognised that such work 
needs to be organised under a single and separate depart- 
ment. So far the extent and quality of technical advice for 
these self-help projects has not been adequate. In many 
cases an obtuse bureaucracy has also thrown cold water over 
local enthusiasm for projects. 

A significant feature of the community development in 
Africa is the success it has in organising women’s movements. 
This is due to the important economic role which African 
women play in society by contributing hard labour and in 
parts of West Africa by earning an independent income. So 
far the emphasis has been on education, chiefly designed to 
counter traditional beliefs which hamper progress. As the 
rural economy is dependent upon women, a concerted 
attempt has to be made to organise cooperatives which will 
help in reducing time-consuming activities like collecting 
fuel and carrying heavy loads etc. Counselling on family 
budgets and introducing efficient and labour-saving methods 
in homes is an integral form of releasing women for more 
productive and constructive purposes in society. Training 
in handicrafts and cottage industries is another way of 
increasing their income while reducing heavy work. In 
Morocco and Egypt women’s cooperatives are playing an 
ever greater role and very often are the result of a new 
awareness among the women due to involvement in com- 
munity development. 

In Egypt great success has been achieved by grouping 
essential services under centres built in such a way that 
people are within walking distance of them. These 
combined units are something of an innovation and have 
proved successful in attracting educated people to rural areas. 
Such simple amenities as an electric generator, pumped 
water and reasonable housing have broken the resistance of 
the urban educated to go back to the villages. This is 
interesting in view of the total failure of community develop- 
ment in India to attract educated people to the villages. 
The most valuable part of the services offered by the com- 
bined units is to provide schools for children and simple 
medical care. 

Organisation and execution of community projects has 
proved to be as complicated a task in Africa as elsewhere. 
It is commonplace to say that African society is dependent 
upon custom rather than law in its functions and organisa- 
tion. Various local institutions and taboos have to be 
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respected in the initial period of community development. 
But what has been proved time and again in Africa is that 
once the work of community development is inaugurated, all 
sorts of local and informal organisations begin to be formed 
which supplement the work being done. Thus in Ghana 
informal village improvement committees sprang up and 
have proved invaluable in uniting diverse village elements 
who would not otherwise be covered by development 
projects of a limited nature. In some cases development 
work has been accepted as customary thus making the task 
of workers easier. In central Tanganyika the traditional 
mother’s gatherings have admitted women community 
development workers to membership. 

But a new trend is also emerging in those countries where 
community development work has been under way for some 
time. The new institutions, protected or created by law, 
are assuming greater importance because they are more 
suited to modern economic life. One of these is the cooper- 
ative society. By proving that goods can be bought and 
sold at more profit to members and with greater ease, 
gradually the cooperatives are extending their membership. 
In Ghana nearly 300 roof loan societies have performed great 
service by assuming responsibility for repaying the Govern- 
ment over a period of five years for durable roofs made 
available to one-fifth of their members each year. A 
limited and modified form of cooperatives has emerged in 
the shape of women’s clubs in some districts of Tanganyika. 
These clubs purchase jointly things like sewing machines. 
They also operate joint banking accounts. As the period of 
community development has coincided with the rise of 
political parties in Africa, they have both influenced and 
used each other in many ways. 

With the growth of community development problems of 
administration have become acute. For each stage of 
development different types of people are required. In 
many instances these are voluntary workers devoting part of 
their time to some specific task like instructing adults in 
literacy. They constitute the base of community work. 
Next come the paid front-line workers with a high standard 
of education, trained for their work and drawing remunera- 
tion from one or the other of the governmental depart- 
ments. They cover a wider range of community work and 
have some supervisory functions. 

The experts have unanimously emphasised the need for 
in-service training for all front-line workers. The methods 
used may differ but they must fulfil certain basic require- 
ments. It is recommended that a short course of a week- 
end or even a week’s duration should provided for most of the 
people connected with the programme. These would be 
particularly useful for lectures on human relations so that 
workers can learn not to project their own personalities to 
the detriment of their work. These courses should be 
followed by intensive study of various social work tech- 
niques. For selected leaders, a course lasting one academic 
year or more is necessary in some higher institution. Two 
such examples are the Social Welfare Training Centre in 
Accra and Nsamizi Training Centre in Tanganyika. A 
large number of training centres are, however, required to 
extend the work. Nor should the role of the universities be 
overlooked. For the highest calibre of officers, graduate 
and post graduate training is required. Besides, only the 
universities can take up the work of social research and 
extra-mural work so essential for the long-term and well 
informed community work. For practical training in 
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field work the model is the Arab States Training Centre for 
Education in Community Development (ASFEC) at 
Sirs-ol-Layyan. It is supported by Unesco and other world 
organisations. 

Most of the foregoing has been concerned with rural 
community development, but there are also specific prob- 
lems of urban community development. Housing, child 
care, health and juvenile problems are the main ones which 
demand different solutions in the towns. Bad housing and 
in many cases lack of housing is creating slum conditions in 
many African cities. The social problems thus created 
cannot be solved unless steps are taken to improve housing 
conditions. This is dependent upon the housing pro- 
grammes of each government buta great deal can be done to 
minimise the worst features. For instance, people can be 
taught to keep their houses clean and to do minor 
repairs. 

Child care is more important in cities because more and 
more African women are taking up employment. To meet 
their demands day care centres, créches, nursery schools and 
playgrounds are only some of the facilities required if the 
children are not to live in a bad environment. To help 
young mothers and preserve their health a system of visiting 
midwives and pre-natal clinics is urgently needed but often 
not developed due to lack of funds. Nor is the arrange- 
ment for refuse disposal and other health measures which 
keep a city healthy by any means very efficient in African 
cities. Another serious problem is to find employment for 
young people just out of schools and colleges. Very often 
there is a time lag in finding employment for them which 
creates juvenile unrest of a serious nature. 

Some of these problems are being tackled by African 
governments. The Governments of Ghana and Uganda 
have started a scheme through which the people are 
encouraged to build low-cost houses for themselves. A 
number of countries have also undertaken social surveys of 
their big cities to assess properly what is required to be done. 
Because of the large financial outlay required for any urban 
community development programme many governments 
have so far fought shy of initiating such schemes. But as 
the problem becomes more and more pressing many of them 
are having second thoughts. 

For some years past two approaches to community 
development in Africa have remained contradictory. One 
approach emphasises the creation of initiative and assumes 
that the rest of the problems will be solved by the enthusiasm 
thus aroused. The other approach considers arianging for 
services, planned at the top and feels that everything possible 
has been done in this manner. Economic and political 
developments in Africa, however, have made any such 
contradictions obsolete. It is recognised that Govern- 
mental activity is an essential part of African development 
and therefore a close fusion of both methods is required 
for an integrated movement for community development. 
The fact that very often the two processes have existed side 
by side in the same country only proves the case for such 
fusion. An additional factor in favour of a fusion of two 
methods is the increasing quantum of international assist- 
ance channelled through governments. A fusion will mean 
a more efficient use of such aid. It is for the governments 


to create a framework in which the work of community 
development can be extended. This in itself will contribute 
to a higher standard of living so earnestly sought by people 
all over the world and particularly in Africa. 
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Books-on-wheels 
Richard Greenough 


In his flowing white embroidered ‘‘agbada’’ and small, 
round red cap, Mr. Kalu Okorie, of Nigeria, presides in 
Enugu over one of the most dynamic and successful ventures 
to train people to read good books that is going on in 
Africa today. 

He is director of Nigeria’s Eastern Regional Central 
Library, planned jointly by Unesco and the local Regional 
Government. The library was opened in 1959 as a pilot 
project, the first in Africa and the third in the world. 

In addition to the magnificent new modern library 
building, airy and graceful, which would be an asset to any 
community, Mr. Okorie’s province stretches out to reach 
Africans living in the bush. This is done by means of two 
5-ton book-mobiles, libraries on wheels, which make 
100-mile rounds every week over ochre dirt roads and bush 
tracks to bring the written word to remote communities deep 
in the savannah scrub, under towering baobab or cotton- 
wood trees, or beneath oil palms, mangos and fragrant 
frangi pangis. 

Last year, for instance, nearly 16,000 people entered the 
first and then only mobile library, either to borrow books, 
or to look around out of curiosity and among these visitors 
were generally a sizeable number of Ibo toddlers making 
their first acquaintance with the world of books. 

The fact that the registered readership figure in the town is 
only 4,000-odd out of Enugu’s estimated population of 
80,000 can perhaps be explained not so much by apathy as, 
unhappily, the result of adult illiteracy, for until as recently 
as eight years ago, it was estimated that only a little more 
than ten per cent of Nigeria’s thirty million or so population 
could read and write. New subscribers to the Library are 
practically all either at school or have just left it. In 
addition, Mr. Okorie reckons that there would be a far 
higher number of women readers if they could spare the 
time away from home. At present, they number only about 
one for every 15 registered male readers, but, said Mr. 
Okorie, ‘“‘we are planning campaigns through the schools”’. 
He admitted that one of the difficulties is that in Africa 
women work much harder than men and thus have less 
leisure time for reading. 

The Central Library, which incidentally provides all its 
services free—another pioneering feature—has a total of 
about 33,000 volumes with capacity on its shelves for at least 
another 50,000 which are being acquired as funds permit. 
In addition, its reference and reading library, well stocked 
with international papers, magazines and journals, attracts 
some 3,000 Africans each month, and in off-school hours 
most days of the week the Children’s Section is pretty well 
filled with youngsters, sitting with surprising quiet at little 
tables or more happily sprawled flat on the floor their noses 
deep in a book. To complete the picture, the Library even 
has its own “‘hospital’’ where books, battered, bent, torn, 
and thumb-scarred, are preciously repaired and rebound by 
a local craftsman who originally started using the skill of his 
hands on basket weaving in a bush village near the banks of 
the River Niger. 


When the pilot project first started, it quickly shed light on 
some of the reading habits of Africans. It was soon noted, 
for example, that very few people borrowed fiction. The 
biggest demand was for books on economics, politics, 
administration and accountancy and the entire economics 
shelf was rapidly cleared out. Mr. Okorie explained this : 
‘Nearly all Africans who can read do so for information, for 
education and for profit ; they read for a purpose and not 
for relaxation or pleasure. They have no real taste for 
fiction’. A complementary reason was probably that, with 
independence ahead, most thoughtful Africans wanted to 
know exactly what went into self-government, what and who 
was needed to make it tick. 

But as one of the purposes of this pilot project was also to 
encourage imaginative reading to help and balance formal 
education, it was decided to relax the rule that a reader 
might take out only one book at a time. Mr. Okorie thus 
found himself one of the few librarians in the world who 
formally issued an order allowing, in fact encouraging, his 
readers to borrow two books at a time provided one was a 
work of fiction. The experiment worked, for now fiction 
tops the list of books being borrowed, and Mr. Okorie feels 
that in time more people will turn to reading fiction for 
pleasure, “to improve their command of English and their 
vocabulary”. But, he added, “‘you must realise that most 
Nigerians, most Africans for that matter, quite apart from 
preferring the more serious, textbook type of reading for 
their own educational improvement and advancement, also 
find it difficult to follow the vocabulary and phraseology of 
works of fiction”’. 

Some idea of the reading habits of adult borrowers can be 
gathered from a survey of books taken out over a recent 
three months period. Out of a total of 8,307 volumes taken 
out by 7,862 men and 445 women, the largest number, 3,303, 
were under the fiction heading. Next came works on Social 
Sciences. Technology was third choice under which 
heading are grouped works on such topics as medicine, 
agriculture, engineering, electricity, building, home econo- 
mics. Geography, Travel, History, and Biography, which 
include books written about Nigeria, brought 700 borrowers 
after which followed, Literature, Philosophy, Languages, 
and works on Religion and Fine Arts. 

It is apparently difficult to assess accurately which are the 
favourite fiction authors. There is great demand for many 
of the classics, Dickens, Scott, R. L. Stevenson and so on, 
but chiefly in abridged versions. Another firm favourite 
is Marie Corelli, author of books such as Sorrows of Satan, 
The Mighty Atom, God’s Good Man, and Barabbas. Other 
fiction writers popular with Africans, include Rider Haggard 
for his books about the continent, Edgar Wallace under the 
general crime and detective story heading, and Somerset 
Maugham—‘‘for improvement of the vocabulary. His 
Moon and Sixpence is an especial favourite’. Shakespeare 
is another library favourite. “Everyone in this country 
knows something about Shakespeare,” said Mr. Okorie. 
“Even if they don’t understand his language, they get the 
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respected in the initial period of community development. 
But what has been proved time and again in Africa is that 
once the work of community development is inaugurated, all 
sorts of local and informal organisations begin to be formed 
which supplement the work being done. Thus in Ghana 
informal village improvement committees sprang up and 
have proved invaluable in uniting diverse village elements 
who would not otherwise be covered by development 
projects of a limited nature. In some cases development 
work has been accepted as customary thus making the task 
of workers easier. In central Tanganyika the traditional 
mother’s gatherings have admitted women community 
development workers to membership. 

But a new trend is also emerging in those countries where 
community development work has been under way for some 
time. The new institutions, protected or created by law, 
are assuming greater importance because they are more 
suited to modern economic life. One of these is the cooper- 
ative society. By proving that goods can be bought and 
sold at more profit to members and with greater ease, 
gradually the cooperatives are extending their membership. 
In Ghana nearly 300 roof loan societies have performed great 
service by assuming responsibility for repaying the Govern- 
ment over a period of five years for durable roofs made 
available to one-fifth of their members each year. A 
limited and modified form of cooperatives has emerged in 
the shape of women’s clubs in some districts of Tanganyika. 
These clubs purchase jointly things like sewing machines. 
They also operate joint banking accounts. As the period of 
community development has coincided with the rise of 
political parties in Africa, they have both influenced and 
used each other in many ways. 

With the growth of community development problems of 
administration have become acute. For each stage of 
development different types of people are required. In 
many instances these are voluntary workers devoting part of 
their time to some specific task like instructing adults in 
literacy. They constitute the base of community work. 
Next come the paid front-line workers with a high standard 
of education, trained for their work and drawing remunera- 
tion from one or the other of the governmental depart- 
ments. They cover a wider range of community work and 
have some supervisory functions. 

The experts have unanimously emphasised the need for 
in-service training for all front-line workers. The methods 
used may differ but they must fulfil certain basic require- 
ments. It is recommended that a short course of a week- 
end or even a week’s duration should provided for most of the 
people connected with the programme. These would be 
particularly useful for lectures on human relations so that 
workers can learn not to project their own personalities to 
the detriment of their work. These courses should be 
followed by intensive study of various social work tech- 
niques. For selected leaders, a course lasting one academic 
year or more is necessary in some higher institution. Two 
such examples are the Social Welfare Training Centre in 
Accra and Nsamizi Training Centre in Tanganyika. A 
large number of training centres are, however, required to 
extend the work. Nor should the role of the universities be 
overlooked. For the highest calibre of officers, graduate 
and post graduate training is required. Besides, only the 
universities can take up the work of social research and 
extra-mural work so essential for the long-term and well 
informed community work. For practical training in 
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field work the model is the Arab States Training Centre for 


Education in Community Development (ASFEC) at 
Sirs-ol-Layyan. It is supported by Unesco and other world 
organisations. : 


Most of the foregoing has been concerned with rural 
community development, but there are also specific prob- 
lems of urban community development. Housing, child 
care, health and juvenile problems are the main ones which 
demand different solutions in the towns. Bad housing and 
in many cases lack of housing is creating slum conditions in 
many African cities. The social problems thus created 
cannot be solved unless steps are taken to improve housing 
conditions. This is dependent upon the housing pro- 
grammes of each government but a great deal can be done to 
minimise the worst features. For instance, people can be 
taught to keep their houses clean and to do minor 
repairs. 

Child care is more important in cities because more and 
more African women are taking up employment. To meet 
their demands day care centres, créches, nursery schools and 
playgrounds are only some of the facilities required if the 
children are not to live in a bad environment. To help 
young mothers and preserve their health a system of visiting 
midwives and pre-natal clinics is urgently needed but often 
not developed due to lack of funds. Nor is the arrange- 
ment for refuse disposal and other health measures which 
keep a city healthy by any means very efficient in African 
cities. Another serious problem is to find employment for 
young people just out of schools and colleges. Very often 
there is a time lag in finding employment for them which 
creates juvenile unrest of a serious nature. 

Some of these problems are being tackled by African 
governments. The Governments of Ghana and Uganda 
have started a scheme through which the people are 
encouraged to build low-cost houses for themselves. A 
number of countries have also undertaken social surveys of 
their big cities to assess properly what is required to be done. 
Because of the large financial outlay required for any urban 
community development programme many governments 
have so far fought shy of initiating such schemes. But as 
the problem becomes more and more pressing many of them 
are having second thoughts. 

For some years past two approaches to community 
development in Africa have remained contradictory. One 
approach emphasises the creation of initiative and assumes 
that the rest of the problems will be solved by the enthusiasm 
thus aroused. The other approach considers arianging for 
services, planned at the top and feels that everything possible 
has been done in this manner. Economic and political 
developments in Africa, however, have made any such 
contradictions obsolete. It is recognised that Govern- 
mental activity is an essential part of African development 
and therefore a close fusion of both methods is required 
for an integrated movement for community development. 
The fact that very often the two processes have existed side 
by side in the same country only proves the case for such 
fusion. An additional factor in favour of a fusion of two 
methods is the increasing quantum of international assist- 
ance channelled through governments. A fusion will mean 
a more efficient use of such aid. It is for the governments 


to create a framework in which the work of community 
development can be extended. This in itself will contribute 
to a higher standard of living so earnestly sought by people 
all over the world and particularly in Africa. 
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Books-on-wheels 
Richard Greenough 


In his flowing white embroidered “‘agbada”’ and small, 
round red cap, Mr. Kalu Okorie, of Nigeria, presides in 
Enugu over one of the most dynamic and successful ventures 
to train people to read good books that is going on in 
Africa today. 

He is director of Nigeria’s Eastern Regional Central 
Library, planned jointly by Unesco and the local Regional 
Government. The library was opened in 1959 as a pilot 
project, the first in Africa and the third in the world. 

In addition to the magnificent new modern library 
building, airy and graceful, which would be an asset to any 
community, Mr. Okorie’s province stretches out to reach 
Africans living in the bush. This is done by means of two 
5-ton book-mobiles, libraries on wheels, which make 
100-mile rounds every week over ochre dirt roads and bush 
tracks to bring the written word to remote communities deep 
in the savannah scrub, under towering baobab or cotton- 
wood trees, or beneath oil palms, mangos and fragrant 
frangi pangis. 

Last year, for instance, nearly 16,000 people entered the 
first and then only mobile library, either to borrow books, 
or to look around out of curiosity and among these visitors 
were generally a sizeable number of Ibo toddlers making 
their first acquaintance with the world of books. 

The fact that the registered readership figure in the town is 
only 4,000-odd out of Enugu’s estimated population of 
80,000 can perhaps be explained not so much by apathy as, 
unhappily, the result of adult illiteracy, for until as recently 
as eight years ago, it was estimated that only a little more 
than ten per cent of Nigeria’s thirty million or so population 
could read and write. New subscribers to the Library are 
practically all either at school or have just left it. In 
addition, Mr. Okorie reckons that there would be a far 
higher number of women readers if they could spare the 
time away from home. At present, they number only about 
one for every 15 registered male readers, but, said Mr. 
Okorie, ‘“‘we are planning campaigns through the schools”. 
He admitted that one of the difficulties is that in Africa 
women work much harder than men and thus have less 
leisure time for reading. 

The Central Library, which incidentally provides all its 
services free—another pioneering feature—has a total of 
about 33,000 volumes with capacity on its shelves for at least 
another 50,000 which are being acquired as funds permit. 
In addition, its reference and reading library, well stocked 
with international papers, magazines and journals, attracts 
some 3,000 Africans each month, and in off-school hours 
most days of the week the Children’s Section is pretty well 
filled with youngsters, sitting with surprising quiet at little 
tables or more happily sprawled flat on the floor their noses 
deep in a book. To complete the picture, the Library even 
has its own “‘hospital’’ where books, battered, bent, torn, 
and thumb-scarred, are preciously repaired and rebound by 
a local craftsman who originally started using the skill of his 
hands on basket weaving in a bush village near the banks of 
the River Niger. 


When the pilot project first started, it quickly shed light on 
some of the reading habits of Africans. It was soon noted, 
for example, that very few people borrowed fiction. The 
biggest demand was for books on economics, politics, 
administration and accountancy and the entire economics 
shelf was rapidly cleared out. Mr. Okorie explained this : 
“Nearly all Africans who can read do so for information, for 
education and for profit ; they read for a purpose and not 
for relaxation or pleasure. They have no real taste for 
fiction”. A complementary reason was probably that, with 
independence ahead, most thoughtful Africans wanted to 
know exactly what went into self-government, what and who 
was needed to make it tick. 

But as one of the purposes of this pilot project was also to 
encourage imaginative reading to help and balance formal 
education, it was decided to relax the rule that a reader 
might take out only one book at a time. Mr. Okorie thus 
found himself one of the few librarians in the world who 
formally issued an order allowing, in fact encouraging, his 
readers to borrow two books at a time provided one was a 
work of fiction. The experiment worked, for now fiction 
tops the list of books being borrowed, and Mr. Okorie feels 
that in time more people will turn to reading fiction for 
pleasure, “‘to improve their command of English and their 
vocabulary”. But, he added, “‘you must realise that most 
Nigerians, most Africans for that matter, quite apart from 
preferring the more serious, textbook type of reading for 
their own educational improvement and advancement, also 
find it difficult to follow the vocabulary and phraseology of 
works of fiction”’. 

Some idea of the reading habits of adult borrowers can be 
gathered from a survey of books taken out over a recent 
three months period. Out of a total of 8,307 volumes taken 
out by 7,862 men and 445 women, the largest number, 3,303, 
were under the fiction heading. Next came works on Social 
Sciences. Technology was third choice under which 
heading are grouped works on such topics as medicine, 
agriculture, engineering, electricity, building, home econo- 
mics. Geography, Travel, History, and Biography, which 
include books written about Nigeria, brought 700 borrowers 
after which followed, Literature, Philosophy, Languages, 
and works on Religion and Fine Arts. 

It is apparently difficult to assess accurately which are the 
favourite fiction authors. There is great demand for many 
of the classics, Dickens, Scott, R. L. Stevenson and so on, 
but chiefly in abridged versions. Another firm favourite 
is Marie Corelli, author of books such as Sorrows of Satan, 
The Mighty Atom, God’s Good Man, and Barabbas. Other 
fiction writers popular with Africans, include Rider Haggard 
for his books about the continent, Edgar Wallace under the 
general crime and detective story heading, and Somerset 
Maugham—‘‘for improvement of the vocabulary. His 
Moon and Sixpence is an especial favourite’. Shakespeare 
is another library favourite. “Everyone in this country 
knows something about Shakespeare,’ said Mr. Okorie. 
“Even if they don’t understand his language, they get the 
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general impact of what he has to say. Most read are 
Hamlet, The Tempest, Macbeth and Twelfth Night.” 

Out of town, in the bush, Mr. Okorie believes that his 
mobile libraries can play an important part in Nigeria’s 
drive towards universal primary education by making more 
reading material available to teachers and pupils alike. 
Rendezvous points for the book-mobiles are always at the 
local primary school in a village. It is the teacher more 
often than the child who borrows the textbook, but all the 
other books on hand, and each mobile unit carries from 
1,500 to 2,000, are helping to show the child in the bush as 
well as in the town that beyond textbooks, beyond the three 
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R’s and the necessary preparations for passing examinations 
in these subjects, lies the pleasure of reading. 

The part that libraries can play at a time when there is this 
great thirst for education in Africa cannot be overestimated. 

As Nigeria’s present Governor General, Dr. Nmandi 
Azikiwe, said of this Library when he opened it : “In this 
age, the growth of institutions which, however small, add 
something to human development and spread the demo- 
cratic ideal, is almost as much of a requirement for any 
community of people as the food they eat . . . contact with 
the world of ideas contained in books is as necessary for the 
proper growth of individuals as it is of nations .. .”” (Unesco) 


THE EAST AFRICAN MARKET 


In view of the probable emergence in the near future of an East African Federation, we are 
bringing to the attention of our readers some of the potentialities of this growing trade 


region. 


A second article, like the present one based on Board of Trade material, will 


follow next month. 


The Region 


AST AFRICA is made up of the three mainland territories 
) Bes Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda, together with the 

islands of Zanzibar and Pemba. The area is roughly 
rectangular in shape, measuring some 1,000 miles from north 
to south and 600 to 800 miles on average from east to west. 
The total area is 682,000 square miles, including about 
40,000 square miles covered by the Great Lakes. Tangan- 
yika forms slightly over half of the total. The whole of 
East Africa is equal in area to the six countries of the 
European Common Market plus Spain. But, although the 
areas are equal, the population of East Africa is only just 
over one-eighth as big. 

Physically, East Africa falls into four main divisions. 
These are the coastal belt, the coast hinterland, the plateau 
and the Lake Victoria basin. 

The coastal belt varies in width from 10 to 40 miles. The 
area is comparatively hot and humid, and the characteristic 
vegetation is the coconut grove. The coast hinterland 
forms an extensive plain behind the coastal belt. It is 
widest and driest in the north in Kenya, where semi-desert 
conditions prevail, but vegetation increases with the rise in 
rainfall towards the south, where, in Tanganyika and 
southern Kenya, most of East Africa’s sisal is grown. The 
natural vegetation of the region is scrub bush. The 
plateau lies for the most part between altitudes of 4,000 feet 
and 10,000 feet, and forms part of the great African table- 
land extending from Ethiopia to the Cape. It covers a 
large part of East Africa and contains an enormous range of 
conditions of rainfall, temperature and ecology, largely 
varying with the height. The plateau is split by the two 
arms of the Rift Valley which run north and south through 
it. Between these two arms lies the Lake Victoria basin. 
Flanking the two great rift valleys are the main mountain 
masses such as Mounts Kenya, Kilimanjaro and Meru and 
the Aberdare and Ruwenzori Mountains. The areas round 
the mountain masses are mostly those of high and reliable 
rainfall, coupled with deep fertile soil. As a result, these 


areas contain some of the greatest concentrations of popula- 
tion. The Lake Victoria basin lies in the heart of the plateau. 
The Lake itself is some 27,000 square miles in area and is 


surrounded by a region of reliable rainfall and fertile soils, 
which carry a high density of population. The vegetation 
ranges from the cotton lands near the Lake to rolling 
savannah in northern Uganda. 


The Population 


The population of the four territories is given below, 
showing the racial composition of each. 


Estimated Civil Population 1959 



































(°000) 
Asian and 
African | European other Total 

Kenya 6,171 66 213 6,450 
Tanganyika 8,942 a2 111 9,076 
Uganda 7 6,429 11 77 6,517 
Zanzibar (a) : 229 ] 70 300 
| TOTAL 21,771 100 =| 471 22,343 
(a) The figures for Zanzibar are taken from the 1958 census. 

Africans and Arabs were enumerated together. 








The total population of East Africa was estimated to be 
almost 22.5 million in 1959. Just over half a million, or 
2.5 per cent of this total, were non-African. Of these 
100,000 were Europeans. The balance was mainly com- 
posed of Asians, i.e., Indians, Pakistanis, and Goans, 
326,000, and Arabs, 62,000. 

The populations of Kenya and Uganda are almost equal 
at 6.5 million, while that of Tanganyika with roughly 
9 million is rather larger. However, Tanganyika is very 
much the largest in area, so that its overall density of 
population is the lowest, being only 26.6 to the square 
mile against 29.4 in Kenya and 81.4 in Uganda—much the 
most densely populated of the three mainland territories. 


A description of the people 

The Europeans in East Africa are mainly engaged in 
commerce, the professions or in administration in the towns, 
though they are also in agriculture in those areas such as the 
Kenya Highlands and the Kilimanjaro and Southern 
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Highlands area of Tanganyika where climatic and farming 
conditions are suitable. There are practically no artisans, 
semi-skilled or unskilled workers found among the European 
population. Their general level of living is therefore very 
high. 

The Arab population lives mainly in the coastal areas. 
Asians are found in all parts of East Africa in the retail 
trade, in the main urban centres, in the towns and in the 
most distant trading centres. The large concentrations in 
the main urban centres are engaged in light industry, crafts, 
clerical work, commerce and the professions, as well as in 
retailing. 

A large majority of the African population of East Africa 
is engaged in growing food crops, and has only a very small 
cash income derived from selling surplus produce. Southern 
Uganda provides the only major deviation from this pattern. 
However, the change to cash crops is taking place rapidly in 
certain areas. Improved agricultural techniques and better 
communications are altering traditional patterns. Standards 
of living are improving. 

Few Africans are in paid employment, and though the 
numbers so engaged have increased in recent years, the 
trend has now changed. The number in paid employment 
is falling although the total wage bill is rising. This fall is 
partly compensated for by the growing number of Africans 
working on their own account in commerce and small-scale 
industries. 

There are only four towns in the whole area with a 
population of over 50,000, and only about 25 towns with a 
population of over 10,000. These towns contain about 
900,000 people, or some 4 per cent of the total population. 
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However, the importance of this 4 per cent in the economy is 
out of all proportion to their numbers. This is for two 
reasons. Most of the non-Africans live in the towns, that is 
almost all the Asians, and most of the Europeans ; and a 
large part of the wage-earning African population lives in 
the towns. 


Kenya 

Nairobi is the capital of Kenya and its administrative and 
commercial centre. Most of the larger import and export 
merchants have their head offices in East Africa there. It is 
also the headquarters of the East African High Commission 
The city contains large modern office blocks, up-to-date 
commercial and residential accommodation and compre- 
hensive amenities. It is by far the largest industrial centre 
in East Africa, and is a focal point in the East African 
tourist industry. It has 125,000 Africans, 86,000 Asians 
and 23,300 Europeans. 

Mombasa is the terminus of the main railway from the 
Congo border of Uganda, through Uganda and Kenya to 
the coast. It is East Africa’s chief port, and is the location 
of several light industries. East Africa’s first oil refinery is 
to be built there. 

Nakuru is the main town of the European farming area 
and is the headquarters of the Kenya Farmers’ Association 
(Co-operative) Ltd. It has several industries, mostly 
processing agricultural products. Kisumu is an important 
railway terminus on Lake Victoria and the centre of 
communications in the area by rail, lake and road. Eldoret 
is the chief centre of the Uasin Gishu Plateau, which is a big 
European farming area. 








Fresh juice from newly ripened fruit is rich in 
vitamins, tasty and wholesome. 


Fruit of all kinds is quickly and simply processed 
by “PIROUETTE” —the electric fruit juice 
extractor. No home can afford to be without it. 


Details from all Trade Representatives of the German 
Democratic Republic or direct from : 








HEIM@DeLecrAic 


Deutsche Export-und Importgesellschaft mbH 
Berlin C2, Liebknecktstr. 14. Cables: HEIMELECTRIC 
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Tanganyika 

Dar es Salaam is the capital of Tanganyika, and its main 
port. It is the commercial centre of the country and is the 
eastern terminus of the Central Line Railway running from 
Lakes Tanganyika and Victoria down to the coast through 
the heart of Tanganyika. Dar es Salaam is also a centre of 
expanding secondary industry. 

Tanga is the second largest town and port of Tanganyika, 
and is the terminus of the Tanga line, which serves the 
northern highland farming area. Tanga is the headquarters 
of the sisal industry. 

Mwanza, the terminus of the Central Line on Lake 
Victoria, is one of the principal ports on the Lake. It is the 
centre of the important cotton growing region. Tabora 
is at the junction of the Lake Victoria and Lake Tanganyika 
branches of the Central Line. It is an important communi- 
cations and trading centre. Morogro is the centre of a sisal 
and cotton growing district. Moshi is the headquarters of 
the coffee industry in Tanganyika. Arusha is the business 
centre and railhead for the extensive and fertile district on 
the slopes of Mount Meru. 


Uganda 

Entebbe is the capital of Uganda, but is only important as 
the administrative centre and site of Uganda’s international 
airport. 

Kampala is the largest town and commercial capital of 
Uganda. It is the marketing centre of Uganda’s principal 
export crop, raw cotton. Industrial development centres 
round the processing of agricultural produce. 

Jinja is the second largest town in Uganda, situated where 
the Nile flows out of Lake Victoria. It has expanded con- 
siderably since the construction of the Owen Falls hydro- 
electric dam nearby, and is now the centre of a number of 
secondary industries. 

Mbale is the commercial centre for a large area producing 
cotton, coffee and cattle. Soroti is the centre of a cotton 
growing district, with several ginneries. 


Transport 

East Africa is well-provided with sea and air routes 
connecting it with the rest of the world, and in particular 
with the United Kingdom. Regular passenger and freight 
shipping services connect the East African ports with 
Europe, America, Asia and the main ports of the Common- 
wealth. East Africa lies on the main international air 
routes linking Southern Africa with Europe and Asia. 

The East African Railways and Harbours organization is 
government-owned and operates freight and passenger 
services throughout the three mainland territories, by rail 
(3,403 miles), by inland waterway (6,311 miles) and by road 
service (2,678 miles). It also controls and operates the five 
principal sea ports of Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Tanga, 
Lindi and Mtwara. 

Mombasa is the principal port for both Kenya and 
Uganda. The main harbour has deep-water quays with a 
depth of 32 feet and berths for 10 ocean-going vessels. 
Four new deep-water berths are under construction in 
another part of the harbour. There are also lighterage 
wharves for general cargo, a coal wharf and a tanker jetty. 

Dar es Salaam is the main port of Tanganyika and is the 
terminus of the Central Line. It thus serves most of 
Tanganyika except the Northern and Tanga Provinces and 
Southern Province. There are three deep-water berths 
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served by two transit sheds of 272,000 square feet and several 
cranes with a lifting capacity up to 10 tons. 

The lighterage port of Tanga serves the Tanga and North- 
ern Provinces of Tanganyika. The inner harbour can hold 
four ocean-going vessels drawing from 21 feet to 26 feet, 
and there are three less sheltered berths for vessels drawing 
up to 31 feet. 

The port of Lindi is entered over a bar with a depth of 17 
feet at low water, but the port affords service and sheltered 
anchorage for four ocean-going vessels drawing up to 30 
feet. Cargo is lightered between vessels at anchor and the 
landing jetty. Lindi is the terminus of the road which runs 
right through the Southern Province as far as Lake Nyasa. 

Mtwara is the terminus of the Southern Province Line, 
which runs 132 miles inland to Nachingwea. There is a 
deep-water general cargo quay which can take two ocean- 
going vessels drawing up to 32 feet. 

Zanzibar Harbour is a regular port of call for many ocean- 
going vessels, as well as dhow traffic for Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. 

The railway lines of East Africa all run from the coast 
westwards into the interior, and at present there is no rail 
connection between the Kenya/Uganda system and the 
Tanganyika Central Line. 

The railways are the key to the transport system of the 
country, and they alone made possible the opening up of 
the country. Agriculture and industry have mainly been 
developed along the railway systems. 

The Kenya/Uganda section runs a distance of 1,082 miles 
from Mombasa to Kasese on the Congo/Uganda border. 
There are a further 746 miles of branch lines connecting 
with it. The whole system serves all the main agricultural 
and industrial areas of Kenya and Uganda and connects 
with the steamer services on Lake Victoria which serve 
important areas in Tanganyika. 

There is a branch line from Voi to Kahe Junction which 
connects the Kenya/Uganda Line with the Tanga Line. 
This gives the Northern Highlands of Tanganyika access to 
both Tanga and Mombasa. 

The Tanga Line runs for 273 miles from Tanga to Arusha. 
It serves the large sisal-growing area inland from Tanga and 
the coffee, wheat and pyrethrum area of Northern Province. 

Work on a branch line from Korogwe to Morogoro is to 
start shortly. This will connect all parts of the East African 
Railways system, except the Southern Province Line, for the 
first time, and will enable goods to be railed without tranship- 
ment between central Tanganyika and Kenya and Uganda. 

The Tanganyika Central Line runs from Dar es Salaam, 
through the heart of the country to Kigoma on Lake 
Tanganyika, a distance of 780 miles. From Tabora a 
branch line runs to Mwanza, the principal Tanganyika port 
on Lake Victoria, and 765 miles from Dar es Salaam. 
Kigoma is the principal port on Lake Tanganyika, whence 
steamer services connect with the Congo and Northern 
Rhodesia. 

The Southern Province Line runs from the port of Mtwara 
to Nachingwea, a distance of 132 miles, and is a legacy of 
the groundnuts scheme. 

For some years in the postwar period, the ports and rail- 
way system of East Africa were severely taxed to handle the 
rapidly expanding volume of traffic. The acquisition of 


more powerful locomotives and additional rolling stock, 
together with the completion of many development works, 
has largely resolved this situation. 
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East African Railways and Harbours operate steamer 
services on Lake Victoria with headquarters at Kisumu in 
Kenya. Twice weekly services connect with Entebbe and 
Port Bell, for Kampala in Uganda, and with Bukoba, 
Mwanza and Musoma in Tanganyika. The round trip 
takes about five days. On Lake Tanganyika there is a 
service from Kigoma across to Albertville in the Congo, and 
once a fortnight down to.Mpulungu in Northern Rhodesia. 
In Uganda there are steamer services on the Nile and its 
inter-connected lakes, Kyoga and Albert. These services 
link both the Congo and the Sudan with the East African 
rail system. 

There are international airports at Entebbe, Nairobi, Dar 
es Salaam and Mombasa. Internally the East African 
Airways Corporation operates a comprehensive network of 
scheduled services, both passenger and freight. Almost all 
centres of population of any size have small aerodromes 
which have at least weekly air service. Services between the 
larger centres mostly operate at least once a day. 


The Economy 

The foundation of the East African economy is agriculture. 
Up to the second world war economic progress was inter- 
mittent and gradual. But since the war, in an era of high 
commodity prices, expanding governmental activity and a 
large inflow of private and public capital, the East African 
economy has expanded greatly. In 1959 the combined 
domestic incomes of Kenya, Tanganyika and Uganda 
amounted to £514 million. Comparisons with 10 years 
before are not possible as no figures were compiled. Prob- 
ably the best index of the economic expansion of the region 
as a whole is the volume of export, which rose two and a 
half times between 1948 and 1959, to a total value of £129 
million. In 1959 retained imports were £113 million. 

East Africa’s total exports are greater than those of 
Ghana, Pakistan and Ceylon, and only slightly less than 
those of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasaland or 
Nigeria. Imports are greater than Ghana’s, but not quite 
so much as any of the others. Both exports and imports 
per head are higher than in Pakistan or Nigeria, but 
considerably less than many other Commonwealth coun- 
tries. East Africa shows very much the biggest increase 
in exports per head over the period 1948 to 1958, though the 
increase in imports per head is less spectacular. 

A picture of the economies of Kenya and Tanganyika can 
be obtained from an analysis of the domestic product by 
industrial origin. Unfortunately no analysis of this type 
is available for Uganda. 


Gross Domestic Product 1958 


























| | Kenya Tanganyika 
| | £ million Per cent £ million Per cent 
| Agriculture i 87.3 42.2 99.6 59.0 
| Mining and quarry- 
ing , : . 0.6 5.9 3.35 
Manufacturing . 20.5 9.9 12.6 von 
Construction. 8.4 4.1 11.1 6.6 
| Public utilities . 2.2 1.0 1.0 0.6 
| Transport : 17.6 8.5 11.1 6.6 
| Distribution . 26.4 12.8 7.9 4.6 
Rent . . 1.3 3.6 : 2.0 
Government ‘ 20.5 9.9 11.5 6.8 
Miscellaneous 
| services ‘ 15.4 7.4 4.8 | 2.8 
| ————— Ess EE eaceeetennennese 
| TOTAL . | 207.0 | 100.0 168.8 | 1000 
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Unlike South Africa or the oil countries of the Middle 
East, where the exploration of mineral resources has pro- 
vided the main impetus to growth, East Africa’s exports 
consist largely of tropical agricultural products, principally 
coffee, cotton and sisal. In 1959 exports of these three 
products accounted for 62 per cent of total domestic exports. 
But there were significant differences in the extent to which 
individual territories were dependent on them : 19 per cent 
of Uganda’s exports were outside this group, 44 per cent of 
Tanganyika’s and 56 per cent of Kenya’s. Thus, the 
common market area of East Africa as a whole presents a 
more balanced picture than do the individual members. 

As East Africa relies so heavily on agricultural exports as 
the main source of increased incomes, both population and 
production tend to be heavily concentrated on the areas of 
greatest fertility. The exceptions to this are the concen- 
trations in Nairobi, Mombasa and Dar es Salaam. 

The economic potential of East Africa is best visualised as 
a series of islands of activity, where purchasing power is 
growing rapidly, separated by areas where the agricultural 
possibilities are either limited by natural conditions, or are 
as yet undeveloped because of their remoteness. The rail- 
way lines, with their supporting road systems, link the most 
important of these islands. 


Agriculture 

The initiative for the development of East Africa’s agri- 
cultural resources has come from three main quarters : 
the colonial governments, immigrant plantation companies, 
and immigrant settlers. The pattern has differed in cach 
territory, leading to significant differences in the distribution 
of incomes and the character of the market. 

In Uganda the two main economic crops are coffee and 
cotton and they are grown almost exclusively by African 
farmers. Uganda is the largest producer of coffee in the 
Commonwealth, and the second largest producer of cotton. 
In 1959 payments to growers amounted to £13.7 million for 
coffee and to £11.7 million for cotton. In some districts 
these two crops are grown on the same land, particularly in 
the rich area around Kampala. Sugar and tea plantations, 
although making a relatively small contribution by compari- 
son, are becoming of increasing importance. In 1959 their 
production was valued at some £3.5 million, and gave 
employment to some 42,000 Africans. 

It has been estimated that about three-quarters of the 
African-farmed area in Uganda is still used for the pro- 
duction of subsistence food crops. If the standard of 
production of these crops can be improved, living standards 
will rise and more land will be freed for the cultivation of 
cash crops. This is now a major objective of official policy. 

In Kenya the main agricultural development for the 
market has been on land alienated to British settlers and 
plantation companies. Only in the last 10 years has 
African cash crop production begun to expand significantly. 
This was largely because the two principal African crops 
grown in Uganda and Tanganyika, cotton and robusta 
coffee, are unsuitable for the main agricultural area of 
Kenya. It is only in recent years that techniques of land 
husbandry and management control have been worked out 
that have made possible the cultivation by peasants of 
arabica coffee, pyrethrum, tea and grade cattle. 

In Tanganyika the principal export is a plantation crop, 
sisal. In 1959 exports were valued at £13.1 million. The 
two crops next in importance, cotton from the Lake 
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Province and coffee from the area around Mount Kiliman- 
jaro, are mostly grown by African farmers, and the value of 
production in 1959 was £7.2 million and £5.2 million respec- 
tively. Employment in large-scale agriculture in 1959, 
mostly in sisal and tea estates, reached 220,000. 

Zanzibar is the world’s largest supplier of cloves, and its 
economy is almost entirely dependent upon the production 
of cloves and coconuts. 


Industry 

The rise in agricultural incomes since the war has im- 
proved the prospect for local manufacture of consumer 
goods. The main incentive to local manufacturing is high 
purchasing power in the local market, and the principal 
means of achieving this in East Africa is in the first instance 
the full development of agricultural potential. Thus para- 
doxically the road to industrialization is through a pros- 
perous agriculture. 

Kenya, and more particularly Nairobi, has developed as 
the main centre of industrial activity in East Africa, mainly 
as a result of its advantageous situation for serving the whole 
East African market. Contributory factors have been 
climate and the larger non-African population. The other 
main centres are Mombasa, Dar es Salaam, Kampala, 
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Jinja, Nakuru, Eldoret, Kitale, Thika and Kisumu. 

Industry in East Africa is largely based on the processing of 
local, mainly agricultural, raw materials. In Kenya, manu- 
facturing based on agricultural processing accounted. for 
£33 million, or 58 per cent of gross production, in 1957. 
Food products accounted for half of this, and drinks and 
tobacco accounted forathird. A further 15 per cent of gross 
production was based mainly on Kenya’s mineral resources, 
while most of the remaining 27 per cent, or £15 million of 
gross production, depended on imported raw materials. In 
Tanganyika roughly 70 per cent of total production 
a on local raw materials and 30 per cent on impor- 
ted. 

Manufacturing based on imported raw materials is still 
in its early stages. Industries established in East Africa 
although small by Western standards, cover a wide variety 
of products. The volume of manufactured goods exported 
is very small, and mostly consists of processed foods, but 
trade between the three mainland territories is considerable 
and is now valued at over £20 million a year. It includes, 
besides agricultural produce, locally manufactured cigar- 
ettes, paints, paper manufactures, steel building materials, 
household utensils, clothing and footwear. 

(To be concluded) 





Progress at Tema 


ATISFACTORY progress is being made on work on Tema 
Giaour the new gateway to Ghana. A finger quay 

with facilities for berthing five ships has been completed 
and is being used under restricted operation. Two berths 
on the new No. | quay are almost ready for use and it is 
expected that most of the facilities will be available immi- 
nently for commercial operation. Full commercial opera- 
tion will begin early next year. 

Tema fishing harbour, the first to be constructed in 
Ghana solely for the use of fishing vessels, has been declared 
open by Mr. Kojo Botsio, Minister of Agriculture and 
member of the Presidential Commission. Planned as part 
of the main harbour development project, Tema fishing 
harbour is to serve as a base for a modern fishing industry 
which provides cold storage, marketing and processing 
facilities. The fishing harbour stage can accommodate 
vessels between 130 feet and 180 feet in length. The vessels 
are capable of fishing as far as 2,000 miles away and to 
preserve and process their catches a cold store with a capa- 
city of 4,500 tons will be constructed at the western side 
of the industrial area behind the harbour. 

Provision has been made for a large building which will 
house a boatyard in which wooden vessels up to 70 feet in 
length and steel vessels up to 150 feet in length will be 
constructed. To provide adequate marketing facilities, a 
large wholesale market will be established through which all 
fish will pass before it either comes to the consumer or to the 
cold store or to the cannery which will be set up for the 
processing of the expected large catches of tuna and sardi- 
nella. There are plans to enlarge the harbour to accommo- 


date a greater number of vessels and the first stage of exten- 
sion which will cost more than a quarter of a million 
pounds will begin soon. 


The Government in conjunction with the Star-Kist 
International last year carried out a survey into the tuna 
resources of the Guinea Gulf and the results showed that 
economic catches of tuna fish could be obtained using mod- 
ern purse-seiners. Star-Kist International has been opera- 
ting from Tema fishing harbour for nine months and has 
continued to fish with considerable success. Six modern 
fishing vessels have been ordered from the United Kingdom 
7 the Government to form the nucleus of a range of fishing 

eet. 

A school has been planned to operate in conjunction 
with the Ghana Nautical College for the training of fisher- 
men and engine-room personnel. The school will be 
situated close to the fishing harbour and will house a radio 
station to communicate with the fishing fleet. The building 
will also accommodate a laboratory to investigate problems 
arising from the expansion of the fishing industry. 

Developing simultaneously with the construction of the 
new harbour is the new township of Tema. In 1952, when 
work on the harbour began, there was only a small fishing 
village at the site of the new town. Today it is a thriving 
home for 40,000 people. Eventually, this number is 
expected to rise to 100,000 people. 

Tema is situated on a broad ridge overlooking the sea 
about a mile east of the harbour. It is the first completely 
new modern town to be built in West Africa. The best of 
town planning ideas are discernible in Tema. It is a town in 
four communities, each being self-contained. The overall 
plan will consist of seven communities, each designed to 
accommodate 10,000 or 12,000 people. Four of the 
communities have already been completed. Paved streets 
connect each of the four communities to the centre of the 
town where there are the offices of the Tema Development 
Corporation, magistrates court, banks and government 
offices. Each community has its own primary and middle 
school and recreation facilities. 
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Economic Survey 





TUNISIA 


25 million rouble Soviet loan 


On 30 August an agreement was signed in Tunis between 
the Soviet Union and the Republic of Tunisia on economic 
and technical cooperation and on the granting of a loan of 
25 million roubles to Tunisia for building dams on five 
rivers and for erecting a national technological institute. 

The agreement was signed for the Soviet government by 
the USSR Ambassador in Tunisia, K. M. Kuliyev, and for 
the Tunisian government by the State Secretary for Planning 
and Finance, Mr. Ahmed Ben Salah. 

After the signing of the agreement, Mr. Ahmed Ben 
Salah thanked the Soviet Union and the Soviet government 
for this aid and said that the agreement would be of great 
significance for Tunisia’s economic development. 

He stressed that the Soviet Union was the first country to 
give aid to Tunisia since that country had worked out a ten- 
year plan for economic development and that Soviet aid 
would play an important part in the fulfilment of the plan, 
particularly in the development of agriculture. 

He said he was confident that in the future Soviet- 
Tunisian cooperation would increase still more. 


EAST 


World Bank mission 


The World Bank has sent a mission to Kenya, at the 
request of the Governments of the United Kingdom and of 
Kenya, to undertake a general survey of the economy and 
to assist in the formulation of a programme designed to 
stimulate and expand economic growth and thereby to raise 
the standard of living of the people. The mission expects to 
remain in Kenya for about three months. 

In reviewing the economic potential of the economy of 
Kenya, the mission will study the principal sectors in order 
to appraise their particular problems and needs. It will 
examine the effect of current economic, fiscal and administra- 
tive policies on the development of the economy and make 
such recommendations as are considered necessary to 
obtain the most effective rate and pattern of development in 
both the public and private sectors. In the light of the 
financial sources likely to be available, the mission will 
assess the amount of capital which the government could use 
for development purposes over the next five years and make 
broad recommendations for the allocation of such resources 
for priority investment in the principal sectors. 

The mission, consisting of 10 members, will be headed by 
Mr. Edmond H. Leavey, former Chairman of the Board of 
the International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 
of the United States. The other mission members include 
economists and advisers on agriculture, industry, transporta- 
tion, finance and education. 


AFRICA 


19 
W. German aid 


The Federal German Government have agreed to give 
financial assistance towards the development plans of the 
Tanganyika and Kenya Governments. Further details will 
be made public in due course. 

A letter received by the Prime Minister of Tanganyika 
(Mr. Julius Nyerere), from the Federal German Chancellor 
(Dr. Adenauer), notified the readiness of the Federal 
German Government to make this aid available to Tangan- 
yika, and the Kenya Government have been informed 
that the Federal German Government are prepared to grant 
similar assistance to Kenya. 

This offer follows recommendations made to the Federal 
German Government by a three-man Mission which visited 
Tanganyika and Kenya earlier this year. The members of 
the Mission were—Dr. H. Wilbrandt, a Professor at Berlin 
Technical University and Director of the Foreign Institute 
of Agriculture ; Herr H. Fromm, an Industrial Consultant ; 
and Dr. F. Richter, an Economist attached to the Board of a 
Frankfurt Bank. 


US industrial survey 


An industrial survey of Tanganyika sponsored by the US 
International Cooperation Administration is now being 
carried out by a two-man team from the firm of Arthur D. 
Little Inc., in association with the Tanganyika Ministry of 
Commerce and Industry. 

A broad and systematic study will be undertaken with the 
objective of evaluating industrial opportunities which would 
be technically and economically feasible for Tanganyika. 
The area of investigation will cover such fields as secondary 
processing of agricultural products including food and forest 
production and the manufacture of chemicals, based 
primarily on natural resources of the country. 

The study is intended to serve as a sound and rational 
basis for the future development of Tanganyika’s industrial 
resources. The team will also study the role to be played 
by the Government in setting up institutions and incentive 
measures for speeding up the rate of growth of industries in 
the Territory. 

The team plans to spend two months in Tanganyika and 
its report and recommendations are to be made available to 
the Government by December 1961. 


Somalia’s monetary system 


The Republic of Somalia, which became independent 
on | July 1960, consists of a Southern Region (the former 
Trust Territory of Italian Somalia) and a Northern Region 
(the former British Protectorate of Somaliland). As from 
26 June 1961 British East African shillings ceased to be 
legal tender in the Northern Region, the new currency 
being the Somali shilling, which has been exchanged at the 
rate of one Somali shilling = one East African shilling = 
US $0.14. It would appear that there is still a considerable 
amount of British East African shilling currency in circula- 
tion. 

The previous import policy is being continued in the 
Northern Region, although there is likely to be a tight- 
ening up on the import of non-essential and luxury items. 
The exchange control regulations applicable to the Southern 
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TRADE NOTES 





Maiden voyage of “Lagos Palm” 


Palm Line’s newest motor vessel, Lagos 
Palm, has completed her maiden voyage. 
She is named after the capital city and great 
seaport of Nigeria. 

Like her sister ship Lobito Palm, which was 
commissioned in September 1960, the vessel 
is powered by a six-cylinder Doxford engine, 
developing 7,500 BHP, which will enable the 
vessel to maintain a service speed of 16 knots. 

Among the interesting features of the 
vessel are the four deep tanks separated by 
cofferdams, each of 300 tons capacity, and 
the extensive range of cargo gear providing 
for the handling of all types of lift from 5 to 
50 tons. Aluminium has again been used 
extensively in the ship’s construction and the 
whole of the mid-ship superstructure is of 
aluminium. 


General fall in cocoa prices 


Reports received from leading cocoa 
producing countries show that cocoa prices 
are falling everywhere this season, due to the 
low prices on the world market. In the 
Southern Cameroons, the producer price for 
the season is £100 per ton. This price is 
subject to produce sales tax of £4 per ton. 

In Ghana consequent upon the compulsory 
Saving policy in the country, the producer 
price paid to Ghana farmers this year, is 
£116 per ton. 


In Western Nigeria, however, cocoa farm- 
ers received £110 per ton during the last 
season. 


Sugar export quota to UK sought 

The Rhodesian sugar industry is applying 
for an export quota to Britain under the 
Commonwealth Sugar Agreement when its 
signatories hold their annual meeting in 
London later this year. 

Talks were held between the Rhodesia 
Sugar Refinery and the three producers— 
Triangle, Chirundu and Hippo—which will 
lead to the formation of a Federal Sugar 
Association. Once this was achieved, the 
association would make a formal application 
for membership of the Commonwealth 
Sugar Agreement and a quota to the British 
market. 


Tanganyika coffee record 


Estate-grown coffee worth £1,920,000—a 
record—was marketed in Tanganyika last 
year. Of this amount over 5,800 tons was 
clean coffee, marketed at an average price of 
308/57 cents a cwt., the rest was cherry buni 
and cleaned buni. 


Cement factory in Tanganyika ? 
The Commonwealth Development Finance 

Company is ready to make a substantial 

contribution of some £200,000 towards a 


planned £1 million factory in Dar es Salaam 
for the Tanganyika Portland Cement Com- 
pany. Swiss finance may also be available. 


East African Airways buy Dutch planes 


A contract has been signed between East 
African Airways Corporation and the Royal 
Netherlands Aircraft Factories Fokker for 
the purchase of 3 Friendship aircraft. 

Sir Alfred Vincent, Chairman of East 
African Airways, who signed the contract on 
behalf of the Airline, said: ‘‘This contract is 
the culmination of years of operational 
experience and of intensive study into the 
problem of obtaining the right aircraft for 
East African conditions. We believe the 
Friendship to be the answer’. 

The EAA Friendships, which will seat 40 
passengers, are due for delivery towards the 
end of 1962 and EAA plan to have them in 
operation by January 1963. 


New Communications company for 

Nigeria 

It is announced by the L. M. Ericsson 
Company of Sweden and Marconi’s Wireless 
Telegraph Company Ltd. of England that 
they have together formed a new company in 
Nigeria, to be known as the Nigerian 
Telecommunications Corporation. 

The purpose of the new Corporation is 
three-fold ; to provide an “on-the-spot” 





(Continued from page 19) 

Region will eventually be extended, with slight modifications 
to the whole of the Republic. The Republic has a substan- 
tial balance of payments deficit with the sterling area, which 
the grants-in-aid from the United Kingdom do not cover, 
and steps will have to be taken to close the gap. 


NIGERIA 


Nigeria takes over bulk Oil Plants Ltd. 


The United Africa Company Limited has agreed to sell 
its 2/3rd shareholding in Bulk Oil Plants of Nigeria Limited 
to the Nigerian Produce Marketing Company Limited. 

Bulk Oil Plants of Nigeria Limited, a Nigerian Company, 
jointly owned by the Nigerian Produce Marketing Company 
Limited and the United Africa Company Limited, which 
was formed in 1956 to acquire and operate the Bulk Oil 
Plants at Port Harcourt, Calabar, Opobo, Abonnema, Koko 
and Burutu, provides an efficient bulking service for the 
important palm oil industry of Nigeria. 

By this transaction the Nigerian Produce Marketing 
Company Limited will acquire the whole shareholding of 
Bulk Oil Plants of Nigeria Limited and will assume full 
control of the operations. 


£1m. Asbestos cement project for East 


Dr. the Hon. M. I. Okpara, Premier of Eastern Nigeria, 
and Mr. Ronald Soothill, Chairman of Turner and Newall 
Ltd, have signed Heads of Agreement between the Govern- 
ment of Eastern Nigeria and the Company in respect of the 
new asbestos cement plant which Turner and Newall are to 
establish in Eastern Nigeria. 

The project will cost about £1m. and will afford employ- 
ment for some 300 Nigerians. The new Company, Turners 
Asbestos Cement (Nigeria) Limited, will have its plant at 
Emene, 7 miles from Enugu, on a 16 acre site. 


Big profits for cement 


The Nigerian Cement Company Limited is to pay a 
dividend of £210,000 to its shareholders this year. 

A statement issued by the company said that the company 
made profits of more than £669,000 during the financial year 
which ended last year. 

This figure is £256,000 higher than that of the previous 
year. The statement said that to meet the company’s 
rapid and expanding demand for cement, the directors have 
decided to double the capacity of the factory. To that end, 


they had approved plans for the immediate expansion of the 
factory to produce 350,000 tons of cement annually, 
increasing to 450,000 tons per year in subsequent periods. 
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organisation which can deal rapidly and 
efficiently with all aspects of telecommunica- 
tion requirements ; to promote the expansion 
of technical education in Nigeria, and to 
introduce local assembly of some types of 
telecommunication units rather than import 
them already assembled. 


Speaking clock for the Sudan 


Alawia El Fatih El Bedawi, a typist in the 
Sudanese Embassy in London, has completed 
a recording task which took her fourteen days. 
Alawia, who has been a broadcaster in 
Khartoum, was chosen by her Government 
to be their “Girl with the Golden Voice’’ for 
a speaking clock which is being installed on 
four Sudanese telephone exchanges by 
Associated Electrical Industries Limited. 

The system will come into service on 
17 November, the anniversary of the date on 
which the present Sudan Government came 
into power. It will enable telephone users in 
the Khartoum and Omdurman areas to find 
out the correct time in Arabic or English, 
whichever language they choose. 


Rhodesia railways expansion 


Rhodesia railways are to spend more than 
£300,000 on additional wagons and tank 
cars. Most of the expenditure is for covered 
wagons required for additional tobacco 
traffic to Beira. A railway spokesman said 
in Bulawayo that official forecasts for this 
traffic were that it would rise by between 600 
and 700 tons a week during the 1962 season. 
Fuel oil traffic continued to increase and 
additional tank cars would be needed even if 
the proposed oil refinery was built. 


Heavy fall in copper profits 


Figures released by the Rhodesian Selection 
Trust group of mining companies show that 
production of copper for the year ended 
30 June 1961, at a total of 201,141 long tons, 
had decreased from the previous year’s figure 
of 216,742. Profits before provision for 
taxation fell heavily from £17,540,000 the 
previous year to £12,133,000 estimated for the 
year under review. 

A spokesman for the group said that 
production had been effected by the voluntary 
10 per cent cut, from October 1960, which was 
the group’s contribution towards reddressing 
the supply and demand balance throughout 
the world. The drop in profits, he said, 
reflected not only the voluntary production 
cut but also the decreased average price of 
copper. The year’s average was down from 
£248.8 to £232.2 for Mufulira, from £239.5 
to £223.0 at Chibuluma and from £245.0 to 
£231.3 at Roan Antelope. 

Figures for the last quarter of the financial 
year, ending 30 June, 1961, show an upswing 
in copper prices compared with the previous 
quarter of the year. All the mines achieved 
prices in the last quarter which were above 
the average for the year, whereas in the 
previous quarter prices were below the year’s 
average. From its shareholdings in the 
Mufulira and Chibuluma Mines, RST Ltd, 


expects to draw a profit of £4,790,000 
compared with £6,744,000 in the previous 
financial year. The profits of the Roan 
Antelope Mine do not go into the accounts of 
Rhodesian Selection Trust. 


Nigerian Co takes over AEC distribu- 

tion 

The distribution of AEC vehicles in 
Nigeria has been taken over by a local 
Company, Niger Motors Limited of Nigeria. 

AEC vehicles have been in use in Nigeria 
for 15 years and the demand has steadily 
increased, as a result of Nigeria’s economic 
expansion. Niger Motors, who have country- 
wide sale and service facilities, have been 
appointed distributors to cope with the 
demand and offer on-the-spot service facili- 
ties. They employ over 1,100 Nigerians, 
eight of whom are in managerial positions. 


Kenya car imports 


In May 1961, the last month for which 
figures are available, 300 registrations for new 
cars were taken out, an increase of 52 
registrations on the previous month. 

The monthly average to date for the year 
by types of cars is as follows : Volkswagen 
66 ; Ford 60; Peugeot 29 ; Mercedes 19 ; 
Fiat 16 ; Austin 16; Morris 14; Vauxhall 
13; Standard 10; Opel 10; DKW 10; 
Citroen 8 ; Hillman 5 ; Others 21. 


International tobacco congress 


A preliminary programme for the Inter 
national Tobacco Congress to be held in 
Salisbury in February 1963, has already been 
mapped out. About 400 leading tobacco 
experts from many countries are expected to 
attend the congress, which will be the third of 
its kind. The first was held in Paris in 1955, 
and the second in Brussels in 1958. The 
coming congress will be devoted to two main 
groups of subjects : pathology of the tobacco 
plant, diseases, cultivation, fertilisation, plant 
resistance, and factors affecting quality due 
to the application of chemicals; and the 
cualities of tobaccos and tobacco smoking, 
the control of tobacco leaf, technological 
investigations, the chemistry of tobacco, the 
effects of cigarette filters. 


New diesel locos for Rhodesia 


Brush Electrical Engineering Co. are to 
supply fourteen main-line diesel electric 
locomotives to the Rhodesian Railways, 
under a contract worth £1,250,000. 

The new locomotives, which are for opera- 
tion on the 3 ft. 6 in. narrow gauge system 
between Bulawayo and Malvernia, will be 
powered by Mirrlees JVS12T-cylinder diesels, 
fitted with HSBT turbochargers and develop- 
ing 1,730 bhp under the climatic conditions in 
Rhodesia. 
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Nigeria airways recruit more 

hostesses 

Thirteen charming Nigerian girls, ranging 
from eighteen to twenty-five years of age 
have been engaged recently by Nigeria Air- 
ways as trainee-air-hostesses and reception- 
ists, in addition to the present working 
strength of twenty-one. 


Unesco aid for Tanganyika 


Tanganyika is to get Unesco aid valued at 
£214,285 for 1961-62 according to Dr. 
Malcolm Adiseshiah, Assistant Director- 
General of Unesco who also said that he 
hoped this figure would be at least doubled 
for the period 1963-64. 

Dr. Adiseshiah revealed that, in order to 
ensure fuller and wider participation by 
Tanganyika in the services and assistance 
available from Unesco, he had agreed with 
the Prime Minister and his ministerial 
colleagues to establish in the Territory the 
post of Unesco Chief of Mission. The 
Unesco Executive Board had selected five 
African countries for this position, and 
Tanganyika would therefore become one of 
them. The Chief of Mission would also 
supervise Unesco programmes for Kenya, 
Uganda and Zanzibar. 

Dr. Adiseshiah said he proposed to appoint 
to this post an African, Mr. C. M. O. Mate, 
at present Permanent Secretary to the 
Ministry of Education in Ghana. 


Television for Kenya 


The Director of Kenya Broadcasting, Mr. 
Patrick Jubb, says it is hoped the first 
television programmes will start next July. 
Initially, the transmitters would have a range 
of approximately 100 to 110 miles. 


Value for money 


Work of the East Africa Tourist Travel 
Association in Uganda is hampered by lack of 
funds according to the Chairman of the 
Association’s Uganda Branch, Mr. L. L. 
Brown. He wants members to increase their 
annual subscriptions, and as an instance of 
value for money, revealed that 8,000 visitors 
to Uganda last year who spent an estimated 
three-quarters of a million pounds in the 
territory cost only Shs. 3/- per head to deal 
with through the information bureau. 


Amboseli changes hands 


The famous Amboseli National Reserve, at 
the foot of Mount Kilimanjaro, Kenya is to 
come under the control of the local African 
District Councils and its status changed from 
being a national reserve to a Masai Game 
Reserve. It will continue to offer tourist 
facilities. Amboseli has always been part of 
the Masai land unit, so it is not a question of 
handing back the area to the Masai—it is 
merely a change in the arrangements for the 
management of this wild life sanctuary to 
enable the Africans to play their part in‘ this 
major “‘export’’ industry of the country. 
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SOCIETE TUNISIENNE DE BANQUE 


Registered Office: 1 AVENUE HABIB THAMEUR, 
TUNIS 


Registered Capital: 400,000 Dinars 
Telephone: 258-120 (10 lines) 
Telex: 139 


The Societe Tunisienne de Banque, 


Bank for Deposits 
Development Bank 
Bank for Construction Loans 
Bank of Foreign Commerce 
is always at the service of industrialists, businessmen 


and all who wish to invest in Tunisia or increase 
their contacts with our country 








THE KEY TO 
BETTER TRADE 


Hy CONNECTIONS 

Cage 

Read the OVERSEAS-POST monthly EXPORT 
editions, Germany’s largest Export 


and Import Journal 
Est. 1919 


= 
Regularly published in English, German, Spanish, 
French separate editions 
Edition A—Engineering and Machinery 
Edition B—Finished and Consumer Goods 
» 

Engineering editorial in co-operation with VDI 
German Engineers’ Association 
OFFICIAL ORGAN OF 
HANOVER TRADE FAIRS ORGANISATION 
Unequalled customers’ services free 
to subscribers 
@ 

Keep on top of European market develop- 
ments by readin 
OVERSEAS-POST TRADE JOURNAL 
be 
Verlag Uebersee-Post 
K.G., Nuernberg, West Germany 











Agricultural Machinery and Implements 
Refrigerators and Washing Machines 
Sanitary Equipment 

and 
All kinds of Industrial Goods 


+ +++ 


Supplied to Overseas Markets by 


TEKA-EXPORT G.M.B.H. 
OST-STRASSE No. 154 


DUESSELDORF GERMANY 











STRONGWORK 
ENGINEERING LTD. 


Phone: Romsey 2124 (5 lines) Grams: Plant Romsey England 


CUPERNHAM LANE WORKS 
ROMSEY—HANTS—ENGLAND 


Manufacturers of 
TIMBER IMPREGNATION PLANTS, 
QUICK-LOCKING AND CLAMP-TYPE DOORS 
PRESSURE VESSELS, AUTO CLAVES, ETC. 











Some of the many 








lines marketed by 


PEARCE DUFF 


& COMPANY LIMITED 
(Established 1847) 


Spa Road, LONDON, 
S.E.16. ENGLAND. 


Cables: BAKOEGO, London 


ANGELICA 

BAKING POWDER 
BI-CARBONATE OF SODA 
BLANCMANGE POWDER 
COLOURINGS 
CORNFLOUR 

CURRY POWDER 
CUSTARD POWDER 
EPSOM SALTS 
FLAVOURINGS 

GRAVY BROWNING 


HERBS 

ICE CREAM POWDER 
INSTANT PUDDING 
JELLY TABLETS 

JELLY CRYSTALS 
SHORTCAKE MIXTURE 
DRAGEES 

SPICES 

SPONGE MIXTURE 
STUFFINGS (SEAZONIT) 
TEA CAKE MIXTURE 
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PRODINTOR 


Soviet canned fish offered by V/O Prodintorg are well known all over the world for 
their unsurpassed gustatory and nourishing qualities. Send your requests to 


V/0 PRODINTORG, MOSCOW 6-200 

















Change in WEST AFRICA 


Far-reaching developments are rapidly changing the 
face of West Africa. In Nigeria 
industrialisation, virtually unknown twenty 
= years ago, is providing the much-needed new 
dimension into which their economies can expand 


XO OOO As 


and diversify. In this as in so many other fields of 
7 West African development through the centuries 
The United Africa Company is playing a leading 
part. The Company was among the 
first to provide capital for 
manufacturing enterprises, and not 
A only money but skill, services 
and intensive commercial support. 
Already it has participated in the 
establishment of many 
West African industries. 





By the magnitude of its 
investments in West Africa the 
Company proclaims its abiding 
faith in the future of the 
countries with whose progress it 


has been so clesely associated. 


THE UNITED AFRICA COMPANY 


LIMITED 
UNITED AFRICA HOUSE: LONDON SEI 
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